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most active and vigilant critic of the blunders and indolence of
the Admiralty. In the French war he insisted very strongly
on the necessity of reforming our method of construction,
and said it would be " a most criminal neglect, if care was
not taken to set on foot the building of new ships upon the
improved construction, in every dock of the kingdom, and
indeed wherever it was possible; and this, he trusted, would
be the first measure of the new board of admiralty."1
To Fox the navy was the great national service, but
there were also obvious political considerations In the opposi-
tion of the Whigs to the extension of military discipline,
the survival of Blackstone's fear of the results of separating
soldiers from the civilian population, and keeping them in
distinct camps and barracks. Just as the Tories had always
remembered Cromwell's military despotism, so the Whigs
always remembered the army James II. maintained without
the consent of Parliament. Fox believed the navy to be
our great security against invasion, but he also believed that
Pitt's military schemes had some other end in view, or might
be put to some other purpose than the defence of the
country against its foreign enemies.
All these apprehensions were very real to Fox, and they
explain quite clearly his conduct between 1792 and 1800.
To Pitt the great danger was the predominance of France
in the Low Countries, and it was to averting that danger
that all his energies were directed. To Fox the great
dangers were, first, the triumph of a reactionary coalition,
secondly, the aggrandisement of France by a policy which
laid her neighbours at her feet. How far were Fox's fears
just ? He thought that if the Coalition succeeded in restoring
the Bourbons, there would be a general conspiracy against
domestic reform in every country. England was the only
great Power that was governed in any sense by public dis-
cussion. If the reactionary Courts succeeded in suppressing
reform in France, would not every great reform movement
In England have to struggle against the general opinion of
1 Speeches, vol. v. p. 353.